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zation of a small electro-magnet, allows its armature to fall,
and sets in motion a train of mechanism by which the car-
bon points are made to approach each other, thereby di-
minishing the resistance, so that the current is again able
to magnetize the electro-magnet sufficiently to stop the
mechanism.

The lamps employed at the time when the electric light
was only used for lecture purposes were exceedingly com-
plicated in structure, and were moreover very unsatisfac-
tory, as the regulation was far from perfect, the light at
times becoming dim and then suddenly flashing out into
its original brilliancy. Most of those, however, which are
now in use are very satisfactory, as may be seen from the
steadiness of the arc lamps in any well-managed installation.

Arc lamps are usually connected together in series, and
are supplied with a constant current. Many of the circuits
are of a considerable length, some in America attaining to as
great a length as twelve miles, while circuits of eight miles
in length are frequently employed by the Thomson-Houston
Company, who have carried out a very large number of in-
stallations both in America and in Europe. The steadiness
of the light will not only depend upon the mechanism of the
lamps, but quite as much upon the mechanical and electrical
governors employed for maintaining the constancy of the
current. Defects in the regulating apparatus are chiefly
noticeable when lamps are switched into or out of the cir-
cuit, as, in order to prevent fluctuations in the light, the
governing apparatus must be sufficiently sensitive to cause
the dynamo to respond at once to the demand made upon
it for extra current, or to supply a smaller current when
the load is diminished, and even if the electrical govern-
ing system is all that can be desired, the engine governorach lamp, tldlnito stipulation** of
